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FROM THE EDITOR 


Our thanks to Oz Black for giving us pnermission to repro- 
duce his cartoons in the Bulletin. The cartoons which are found 
on pages 25-30 were a source of much conversation at the NANE 
Conference in Minneapolis. Mr. Black has for years been a favorite 
artist of upper midwest newspaper readers. Until a year or so 
ago, Mr. Black was the artist for the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
color sheet, "Front and Center." He is now a free-lance artist 
and is authoring a book. He is married to Alona Black, director 
of the Colonial Church Nursery School, Edina, Minnesota. 


Dr. Margaret McFarland's section On the Research Side has as 
guest author, Dr. Lois Murphy, whose article Ezo Development and Its 


Implications for Education in Nursery School appears on page 5. 


There have been so many requests for copies of Polly McVickar's 
article, Teacher in a Cooperative, and Myra Woodruff's article, 


The Cooperative Nursery School, that reprints have been run off and 
are available at the Distribution Center, University of Rhode Island, 


Kingston, Rhode Island. Price: Teacher in a Cooperative-----~---.10 
The Cooperative Nursery School--.15 


If you are planning to attend the ACZI Conference in Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, April 18-23, you will be interested in reading that 
as the Bulletin goes to press "Eight hundred fifty registrations have 
been received from thirty-seven states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, England, Germany, Greece, Japan and Korea." The thene of 
the Conference is Effective Education for All Children. © 


“Watch for the summer issue of the Bulletin. Featured will be 
articles on what is being done throughout the country for children 
with special needs. If something outstanding is going on in your 
community won't you let us know? | 


The picture on the cover was taken by Paul H. W. Hartmann 
at the Child Study Center Nursery School, Yale University. 


_ The pictures of Mr. Black's cartoons were taken by Earl Dible. 
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EGO DEVELOPMENT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
IN NURSERY SCHOOL 


Lois Barclay Murphy 
Research Consultant, Southard School 


(Address given October 29, 1953 at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association for Nursery Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 


#The process of rediscovering early childhood in these almost 
thirty years of nursery school education experience has been a slow, 
strange journey; we have been like children on a trip through the 
mountains who get so preoccupied with a rock of a new color or a new 
kind of moss that they lose sight of the goal. Then at times we come 
to a turn in the path which opens up for us a wide new breathtaking 
vista. It seems to m that the studies of aspects of ego development 
by Anna Freud, Hartmann, Kris, Spitz, Fries, Redl, Bettelheim, Mittelmann, 
Erikson, and others have opened this vista. But first I would like to 
retrace some cf our stepse 


When I first began my work in studying preschool children more than 
twenty years ago it was grand larceny in some nursery schools to be caught 
speaking to a child. Grownups were supposed to act as if they were trees, 
stay on the sidelines and observe passively. The fact that there were 
shy bewildered children who might have gained security from being read 
to, or just through having a friendly grownup talk about some of the 
things they could see together, was unrealized. The fact that children 
need to feel that the world is full of friendly people who are ready to 
share pleasures or help out in a pinch was not discussed. 


At this time the emphasis was often (not always, because there 
have also been wise, understanding teachers who had a flexible approach 
to children)--on letting the child make his own adjustments, solve his 
own problems and especially on letting the child grow physically. You 
see, muscles, "large muscles" had been discovered. Among the factors 
contributing to this were the correct realization that nursery education 
should not follow the formal, intellectual patterns of the elementary 
school, but should be geared to the needs of the preschool child, who 
was still growing physically at a rapid rate, still perfecting basic 
motor skills of walking, running, jumping, climbing. The concern with 


#* I have incorporated into the revision of this talk some of the many 
stimlating comments made by the discussants after the original pre- 
sentation, Judith Schoelkopf, Dale Harris, Winona L. Morgan and 
Margaret Macfarland, chairman of the program, 
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motor development was also reinforced, according to Dr. Macfarland, 

by the findings during World War I of many postural difficulties, 

flat feet, and other problems of motor development thought to result 

from faulty experience in the preschool years. So the child's need 

for physical activity was uppermost on our professional minds. Apparatus 
to stimulate large muscle development was the first thing every nursery 
school bought, after a roof was provided. Blocks, preferably large 
blocks, gave children materials for constructive activity. In some 
schools three- and four-year-olds who liked to do things with their hands, 
cutting and pasting, drawing, or who liked music and stories, were just 
out of luck. Children weren't supposed to do things with any mscles 
except their large muscles. 


And if by chance they listened to music it had to be msic planned 
for their age-level. I don't ‘mow of any studies at that time which 
concentrated on finding out what three-year-olds like to do, or what 
music they like to listen to. I do kmow that some of the children who 
enjoyed the rhythms of Mozart and Beethoven at home in these years and 
in some cases were bored with music of the Dickory Dock level, became 
active in musical activities in high school later. And I know that 
three-year-olds who liked to dress up in mother's jewelry and shoes, or 
help cut out cookies did not have much chance for things like this in 
many a nursery school. 


The rigid and extreme age-level and large muscle approach was 
paralleled by or followed by another major emphasis, that of the per- 
missiveness-and-free-expression approach. Here we had (again often, 
not always) a heroic if sometimes blind attempt to give scope, not just 
to large muscles but to large emotions. People who had a little, often 
hearsay, contact with psychoanalysis were very much awed by the Id at 
this time. They attributed their frustrations, their inhibitions, their 
difficulties in adjustment to the myriad interferences their impulses 
had experienced at the.age of three. So they conciuded that all the 
needs of childhood could be met by letting the child "express himself" 
and giving him acceptance and love under all circumstances. Gradually, 
of course, we found that mothers of children who received the bites, 
Kicks, and hits with a shovel did not appreciate this introduction to 
a hard world. And mech more slowly we realized that children who do 
the biting, and the kicking and bopping are not always wreathed in smiles 
as a result, but feel guilty and sad and confused at the results of their 
aggression. So we began to learn ways of helping children "channel their 
ageression constructively," (or at least safely) and to gain satisfaction 
from controlling it. Evie Beyer told Dan: "If you want to spit it's 
all right to spit in the toilet; I can't let you spit on us." And she 
told Carol, "I know you feel like screaming sometimes, dut we can't hear 
the other children when vow scream. You can scream in the bathroom where 
it won't bother the other children so much." 


Meantime psychoanalysis itself had grown rather bored with the Id, 
and its oceanic feelings, turbulent emotions and violent impulses. The 
Bgo with its wonderful defenses, intrigues, strategies and hopes had be- 
come much more interesting, and from the early 0's to the present a 
steady series of articles and books have dealt with different aspects of 
ego development. 
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Anna Freud outlined the mechanisms of defense with which the ego 
protected itself from threats from the world outside. Many people have 
discussed aspects of the ego functioning in adults. Hartmann, Kris, and 
others became interested in the beginnings, and Melanie Klein suggested 
that the ego exists in its own primitive way soon after the child is 

born. It might be useful to outline the development of the ego as we con- 
ceive of it today, before discussing what this means for the nursery school 
and its policies. 


You and I may think of the ego as coming of age when the two-year- 
old insists "Want to do it myself." This is the age of autonomy as Erikson 
describes it, a stage when the child is acutely conscious of Bie ability 
to get around and to do things, because he has in recent months gained 
new controls: control over elimination, and the exciting ability to walk, 
trot, run, and in general get around under his own steam. 


This is one of the big climactic points of ego development, to be 
sure, but it rests on complicated foundations; his awareness of himself 
has grown by slow stages from his earliest weeks. We can see the whole 
picture more clearly if we look first at various uses of the ego idea. 


Among the many different ways in which the term ego is used are 
these: (Mittelmann has listed seven, but my list is not as long.) The 
ego is that part of the infant or child which perceives, discriminates, 
appraises the world outside of itself; or that which struggles toward a 
goal; or that which controls its own impulses and uses its resources to 
gain satisfactions; or that which develops techniques for dealing with 
frustrations, obstacles, interferences by adults or other children. In 
our research in Topeka, we are calling this the child's way of coping with 
the world and with its own feelings. In all of these ways, the ego is 
the "I" which experiences, feels, selects, responds to and acts upon and 
helps to create the world. 


Psychoanalysis contributed to our understanding of the ego in its 
analysis of some of the ways the ego protects itself, ways which are 
easily visible in young children, and sometimes in infants. One four year 
old, seeing a big strange dog coming up the steps, will escape as fast as 
possible and retreat behind a safe window; one will stand his ground, 
denying his fear, saying "I'm not scared, he can't hurt me"; another will 
run into the house and tell his mother a lion is chasing him. These are 
examples of defense mechanisms of withdrawal, denial, fantasy; we are 
learning now not to scold the child for his distortions but to help him 
to meet situations that are too frightening. For instance, we find more 
and more hospitals letting mothers stay with their children, and in other 
ways helping them to cope with the difficult, strange, disturbing ex- 
perience. As Judith Schoelkopf suggests, we need to be more sensitive 
to the times when children should be allowed to keep their defenses as 
compared with the times when it is genuinely helpful to them to be re- 
minded of reality or urged to met a problem more directly. 


Despite a great deal of thought in these and other directions, the 
ego has not yet made its debut in academic research on the psychology of 
early childhood. But we have the fruit of a great deal of thought based 
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on the analysis of adults for the most part, plus some analyses of 
children, and extensive observations of disturbed children. Fritz Redl 
in Controls from Within called our attention to the incredible diffi- 
culties that some children have in exercising any control at all over 
their impulses, even when this would help them to gain satisfactions 
they wanted. With such children, teachers need to find ways of helping 
children develop "control from within." 


Here I am reminded of the little boy whose mother called to him 
from the next room, asking "Johnny, you're so quiet, are you getting 
into mischief?" He replied, "No, mom, how can I, with you and Jesus 
and Santa Claus all watching me at the same time?" 


This is not exactly the kind of control from within that we are 
discussing; we mean the kind that Robert developed when he could look 
back at himself and say, "Remember, Miss Boyer, last year when I was 
little an' I di'n't unnerstan'?" Now at 3 he was a big boy who did 
unnerstan' and had the beginnings of "control from within." 


Bettelheim in Love Is Not Enough showed us that acceptance and 
love are only worthwhile wnen they are expressed in active effort to 
help the child handle problems he cannot handle alone, whether it is a 
aieter of taking a bath, getting out of bed in the morning when he is 
depressed, getting his clothes on, coping with another child's teasing, 
or making something he cannot complete entirely alone. Margaret Fries, 
pointed out the need for managing the doses of frustration and grati- 
fication in ways that would contribute to ego-strength in the early years. 


Erikson has laid Out a broad outline of the overall pattern of 
healthy ego development which requires the successive establishment of 
strong trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, intimacy and integrity. 
He shares with others the conviction that the earliest experience of 
the baby contributes to the ego-strength or wealmess of the growing 
child, as well as to the design of the ego and its ways of responding 
to others. 


I think this picture of ego-development and what it means to us 
at the preschool level will be clearer if I share with you some glimpses 
of newborn babies I've been seeing in the last three years, Newborn 
babies are just as different as two-year-olds, or perhaps more different 
from each other since common experiences in the culture tend to make us 
more alike. Some newborns are delicate, some are future heavy-weights; 
some are well organized, some are as vague as jelly; some are serene or 
solid, some are jittery and jumpy. Whatever rudimentary beginnings or 
shadows of future ego there are in ths newborn baby must be very different 
in these differently serene or jittery, well organized or fluid, sturdy 
or fragile little bodies. 


In particular, you can see enormous differences in the efficiency 
with which they carry out their newborn work. Some babies can suck at 
the breasts or bottle very well, instantly, where others have to practise 
diligently; some babies can get a thumb into mouth after a few persistent 
tries, while others just can't manage it. In other words, there must be 
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enormous differences, in some vague inner way, of "I can do what I 
need to do" at a level where no clear images, no clear ego or self 
in any sense in which we ordinarily use the term, can possibly exist. 


Thus I think that feelings of obtaining satisfaction and of 
exerting effort, with success or frustration, must form the primitive 
nucleus of what later by a complicated series of additions and inte- 
grations, becomes the self. 


All these feelings of success in one's own efforts share with 
the feelings of being cared for, tended, gratified by mother, the 
central core or sub-stratum of the egos; probably the balance of satis- 
factions in being cared for and in succeeding in one's own efforts 
has much to do with the balance of independence and dependence as the 
child grows older. 


At first these efforts are directed to a few basic areas, body 
comfort and getting milk, but soon the baby hears more and listens; by 
the age of two months his eyes have come into focus, and he not cry 
sees, he looks, stares, watches. Listening and looking are two mo 
important ways by which the baby ego grows in its knowledge of the 
world, its sense of me=-ness. But at the same time his body mscles 
grow and as he becomes able to turn over, push and pull himself along, 
rock, bounce and kick with different tempos and rhythms, the ecstasies 
of motor experience add another dimension to the development of his 
ego, and as Mittelmann points out, this development is involved with 
an urge as deep as that of hunger--the urge to activity. As he gains 
control of hand and finger muscles (and is important that this comes 
before he is able to sit up or use his legs, thus stimulating the close 
coordination of hearing, seeing and touching), he reaches for and ex- 
plores the sides of his buggy, his cradle gym, his bottle, his mother's 
dress. Listening, looking, reaching, touching, holding, stretching,all 
stretch his experience of the world, of his own body, of himself as an 
ego or I which has these experiences. 


Manipulation means that he can use his hands to help himself do 
something else that he wants to do, pull himself up to a sitting 
position, so that he can see and hear and reach more things. Autonomy, 
or independence in the vertical position in which one can look around 
through horizontal and vertical areas of at least 180 degrees coms with 
this ability to sit up. 


This is often a period of exhilaration; the child crows in de- 
light--he has all the pleasures of discovering himself and something of 
the world with practically no interference by the adult. Some babies 
this age look so pleased with themselves we are reminded of that line 
in Whitman's Song of os where he says "There is such a lot of me and 
all so luscious." is is partly his response to our adult eagerness 
and enthusiasm for his progress, his energy, his delightful tirelessness 
in practising his exciting new accomplishments, 


At the same time babbling increases, although vocalization does 
not become very versatile before the sitting up stage, generally. This 
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increases his repertoire of ways of getting attention which now become 
increasingly conscious as he discriminates more and more tetween 
people who are familiar and who matter to him, and people who are 
strangers. This capacity to discriminate increases the capacity both 
for pleasure of recognition and for the frustration and disappointment 
when the people closest to him, who matter most, go away. Disappoint- 
ment is a deep woe felt by the ego, when a relationship is lost; it 
can be so deep, as Spitz has shown, that a baby ceases to develop 
normally. 


Locomotion or the ability to get around by oneself between a 
year and 18 months; and talking which makes it possible to express 
needs and demands more concretely, bring an added sense of power 
through the accomplishments they make possible, and a new world of 
frustration where the grownups interfere constantly with these exciting 
explorations. When the crawler or toddler begins to pull out electric 
light plugs, pull ash trays off the table, and reach for the stove, 
Mother says or shrieks No, and in many fanilies, No is heard more fre- 
quently than any other one word at this stage. This frustration however 
is merely an addition to the frustrations the child creates for himself. 
As George Klein and others have pointed out, the toddler of 18 months 
often feels a thrilling sense of omnipotence and limitlessness in his 
suddenly expanded universe, a world opened to him by his new motor skills, 
his ability to explore space. No longer dependent on his crib or buggy, 
he feels not only that he can go anywhere, but that anything is possible 
now, he can do anything. This brave new wrld acquires a cloudy sky 
when he gets hurt, finds that along with many things he can do, there 
are still more things that he cannot do. a 


By the age of 18 months, all these things have come tovether, and 
the child “asserts himself;" he becomes regativistic or "resistant." 
Both the positive and negative aspects of his behavior are making a con- 
tribution to his ego development; effective resistance makes its own 
contribution to ego strength, however difficult it makes life for us; 
it is one aspect of the child's way of learning to mntrol the world, 
to cope with problems he experiences. 


By the time he gets to nursery school then, he is not only a 
very definite personality, with his own style of walking and talking, 
his own balance of woe and joy, delight and frustration, love and anger; 
he also has his own way of coping with the realities of his life--cf 
taking a stand when things don't feel right to him or biding his tire, 
or manipulating adults to get what he wants. 


These unique, individual ways of coping with his problems don't 
always fit with our ideas of pood adjustment. If a boy is smaller thar. 
the other boys and doesn't have much confidence in his rmscles, he nay 
scream in self defense and for him this may be a good and necesssry 
defense. Sensitive, observant children may want to spend a lon; tire 
on the sidelines to make their own "cognitive maps," as Tolman would 
say. Children with good visual-motor skills may prefer cutting and 
_ pasting as a comfortable safe activity if they feel unsafe in the wild 
arena of group play. Children will use what they've got to male their 
own contact with a new situation and deal with life in their own way. 
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One of the by products of our interest in ego development and 
the wide differences in children's ways of maturing and of coping with 
life has to do with variations in behavior and personality. Partly 
because psychologists wanted to have a solid foundation, and needed 
to think of people, including children, as giving them "reliable" scores 
on tests and experiments, attention was long centered on the stable 
or more rigid aspects of personality, and much was made of the stability 
of the I.Q. and other entities. 


Awareness of the fact that growth is change and that the varia- 
bility and range through which an individual varies is an important 
aspect of personality broke down the rigidities of psychological 
thinking very slowly, even despite the push toward flexibility given 
by the dynamic approaches of the Gestalt and psychoanalytic schools of 
thought. In spite of the fact that everyone working with children 
has witnessed the "two steps forward--one step backward" pattern of 
development enough to know that it is thoroughly normal, we all continued 
to be worried whenever a child gave himself that comfortable little 
period of regression before taking his next step ahead. 


However now we are finding with increasing awareness not only 
that it is normal to indulge in such temporary lapses from the struggle 
for growth and improvement or maximal control, but it is often thoroughly 
desirable. This is because of the fresh recognition of a truth known 
by artists since Pater summarized creativity in his words about the 
“fine frenzy and the quiet eye." That is, creativity requires both a 
period of letting go, of experiencing freely, even primitively or 
passionately, and then a period of calm objective criticism. These 
swings from emotional intensity to highly focussed ego-control are re- 
lated to the fluctuating levels of psychic functioning discussed by Ernst 
Kris in his analysis of creativity, and to the "shifting ego-states" 
described by Rudolf Ekstein in his reports on borderline psychotic 
children. Such shifts, different only in scope, degree, and duration, 
occur in normal children, especially during the preschool period and 
adolescence when passionate feelings are high along with an intensified 
sense of self, expanding reflectiveness and creativity. 


Bach child has his own way of handling these shifts, these times 
of letting down, of giving up his most mature level of ego-control, for 
“he sake of creativity, self-protection, or new growth. 


Some children "let down" in very simple ways, by curling up and 
going to sleep almost any time. Others have low days, or weeks when 
nothing seems to happen. We are familiar with the plateaus or static 
periods in learning curves when a spurt of improvement is followed by 
a standstill; this same alternation between growing up and standing 
still can happen all along the line. Still other children just go to 
pieces as we say, or get babyish for a while. Up to a point, it is 
satisfying to be a big boy and stretch your four year old abilities and 
control to the utmost, but a time comes when you just don't feel so 
big and grown up any more. Sometimes it is the most ambitious children 
who let down with the loudest thump, but that doesn't mean they won't 
pick themselves up and get going soon. 
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Some children use more or less constant or frequent tension- 
outlets which we have sometimes looked at as "symptoms of deeper dis- 
turbance." Erikson points out that symptoms of this sort do not 
necessarily mean a disturbed or neurotic child. Like Anna Hartoch he 
urges us to look at the child as a whole in terms of his own identity 
amd the kind of person he is, the essential character and direction 
of his life. A child may bite his fingernails, have tantrums, or day- 
dream a good deal, and still be a real person with a strong sense of 
himself, what he is, what he intends to be, and also move ahead in 
his own direction. He may end up with more fulfillment as an adult 
than a child who meets all our criteria of freedom from symptoms and 
good "socialization." 


Another way of looking at it is this: I don't gener:lly go in 
for comparing human beings with machinery, but in this instance I think 
it may be relevant. When we think about our car, we think first, "Does 
it go?" Other questions are related to this--the condition of the 
engine, battery, steering gear, transmission, etc. Anyore who is not 
a perfectionist will tolerate a lot of minor imperfections, blemishes, 
etc., as long as the car will function and keep on going. 


Are we as sensible as this about children? ‘when lists are made 
of "problems" like thumbsuciing, temper tantrums, daydreaming, reading 
difficulties, etc., what are the assumptions with which we are working? 
The longitudinal studies of the Jones's, Macfarlane, and other samples 
of 100 to 150 children at different age levels have shown that very few, 
perhaps less than five percent, if any, grow up from infancy to adult- 
hood without severe "problems" at one or more stages in their develop- 
ment. Our criteria for "normal" development cannot then be in terms 
of absence of "problems," but rather, presence of continued growth in 
major areas. Since our normative bias has tended to make problems also 
out of deviations in growth sequences, it seems to me that we necd to 
reformulate our ideas of development itself, to put the emphasis on the 
overall design of development, for different kinds of children in 
different kinds of settings. This overall design needs to taxe into 
account the different timing for different children of periods of tire 
out, resting on the oars as far as growing and maturing are concerned. 
There are no easy quick clues which will tell us when problems are 
serious, when they are temporary aspects of development. As Judith 
Schoelkopf has suggested we need to watch for syndromes of growth 
clues over a period of time. If the child's overall development is 
coming along, even if somewhat lopsided, the minor symptoms can often 
better be ignored. 


At the Chichester Seminar in England a series of case studies 
was presented of children who had been observed from birth to adolescence 
or adulthood. Among these were several cases of children who were well 
adjusted at one period; then, when the family situation became difficult 
or mursery school felt uncomfortable, the children became extremely 
aggressive. These children, watched at later periods, settled down 
azain when life became bearable for them. In other words, the agzression 
could be seen as the tattle of a strong ezo to satisfy its own needs 
and protest azainst an impossible world. ‘nat looked like symotoms in 
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the child were really symptoms in the school and home. 


Concepts of group dynamics are closely related to all of 
these, and my own feeling is that we have paid much too little at- 
tention to problems of group structure, group dynamics and their 
relation to ego-development at the nursery school level. Advantages 
of mixed age-groups have not been adequately explored. 


Long ago Jersild and Fite showed how deeply a child's adjust- 
ment in nursery school might be affected by the loss of a friend. 
WJe have all seen children who blossomed after gaining a friend, or 
feeling accepted by a groupe We know these things are important, yet 
we all too often build our groups in terms of balancing boys and 
girls and sticking to a narrow age range instead of considering what 
individual children mean to each other and can give to each other, or 
what a given status in a group means to a child. We spent many hours 
trying to discover the causes of Colin's aggressiveness at the age of 
three, and it was not until I checked through all the records for 
research purposes that I discovered that this little boy with an older 
brother and sister, maid and butler, father and mother, grandparents, 
and aunts and uncles frequently visiting in the family, was the 
smallest of his group while he was preoccupied with fantasies of being 
big and strong. It was just too much to be at the bottom of the pile 
both at school and at home. Simply changing his physical status the 
following year when he was one of the bigger children may have had 
something to do with his new bouncey happy feelings as it did in the 
case of Betsy in my study of sympathy in pre-school children. 


In other words, ego development and group structure and re- 
lationships are closely related; the teacher who wants to insure the 
maximum development of her children thinks about more than Billy's 
motor skills, or social contacts, or what we have called emotional 
maturity. She asks herself; What is Billy's picture of himself? 
What does this group do to him? What kinds of relationships can he 
develop in this group? 


In thinking about these questions we also ask ourselves, what 
kinds of egos do we want to develop? Fromm has said that a person can 
not really love others unless he loves and enjoys himself. At the 
two-year-old level we hear Colin saying, "Mommy says I'm a nice boy." 
Teachers as well can do much to help a child feel lovable. 


What does this mean then for the nursery school teachers? we 
have long been concerned with certain aspects of the relations between 
children and adults; sometimes this concern has centered on problems 
of the overprotectiveness or rejection of certain adults, the de- 
pendence or conformity of certain children; we tended to keep the 
adults at a distance, then to encourage them to give affection. 


Today we are much more aware of the breadth and depth of the 
role of the adult; without interaction with adults the child can not 
learn language, his intelligence does not develop its potentialities, 
and without steady protection of adults he may suffer severe damage 
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to his personality as a result of unbearable shocks. 


We know now that good ego development in the young child re- 
quires discriminating support to the point that the child need never 
feel that he is left to cope with overwhelming problems all alone. 

In order to become at home in their culture, children need to share 
it with adults who express its values, adults who have sturdy egos 
themselves with which children will have an opportunity to identify. 
Sharing means more than being in the same physical area or even being 
protected from harm. It means enjoying things together, talking, 
laughing, observing, reminiscing, olanning, hoping, regretting, being 
happy, sad and angry, enthusiastic or frustrated or peaceful together 
as shared experiences bring shared feelings. This can be overdone, 
but in many nursery schools it is underdone. 


What does this mean for the nursery school prowran? Good ego- 
development from earliest infancy comes from a rich experience which 
gives an opportunity for the development of perceptions, images, 

ideas as well as the exercise of muscles and primitive impulses and 
strong feelings. I think our preoccupation with motor and social 
development has sometimes led to boring prosrams; children in nursery 
school from the age of 2 to 5 sometims get completely fed up their 
third year. <A wide range of music, sensory experiences of all sorts, 
experiences with animals and growing things, ovportunities to do real 
work and make real things that seem important and to have chores and 
responsibilities, as well as a larger number of excursions and trips 
for four year olds who have been in nursery school before, all need 
to be considered. Some four year olds at home help feed or rock the 
baby, feed the chickens, set the table, wash the dishes or the bath 
tub, dust the furniture, fold the towels, roll the dough. Jobs like 
this give a sense of achievement and responsibility that help the 
child to feel competent, needed, worthwhile. In a conference under 
the auspices of the Bank Street College of Education last June a group 
of psychiatrists and anthropologists felt that one of the major prob- 
lems of modern education was to keep children in touch with reality. 


Finally, I would like to say that I feel deeply that we must 
not rest on our oars too long, nor be too smug about what we Know about 
the precious early years of personality and ego development. Child 
Study is the youngest of the sciences. Every teacher of little children 
can be a pioneer. We are only gradually learning what we mean when we 
talk about "the whole child." Studies of ego development are reminding 
us that the child has not only muscles and emotions, but experiences, 
ideas, and a desire to accomplish something worth while. de needs us 
to share these ideas and experiences as well as to understand his 
feelings. 


As Miss Schoelkopf has suggested, four year olds need jungle 
gyms for their minds as well as for their muscles. Questions like, 
What is dough?" can be a good starter for stimlating conversations 
in which children and adults share observations and information. 


Four-year-olds can give suggestions for the day's and even the 
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week's program which will help build fresh experiences into their 
living that will mean a rich instead of boring experience. Where a 
nursery school is in a setting with many resources of rocks, pine 
needles, shrubs with different kinds of leaves and flowers, and 
building projects in the neighborhood, experiences of observation 

and play with different sensory substances are easy to include. 

When nursery schools are less favorably located, a variety of materials 
such as many different kinds of seeds, textiles of different textures, 
fine sand versus coarse gravel, stones of different sizes and colors, 
can be brought to the nursery school. 


- During the last part of the year for four year olds, experiences 
with some structured games and table activities similar to what they 
will find in kindergarten, plus visits to kindergarten can help prepare 
the way for adjustments to the "big school," and give the child more 
confidence in approaching the new experience, which may in turn help 
to consolidate instead of counteract the ego-strenzgth he has been 
gaining in nursery school. 
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I SAW FOR MYSELF 


Jean Schuck* 


It seems as though I have always wanted to be a teacher of 
young children. Until the time I entered college, I looked upon the 
kindergarten as the official starting point of a child's "school edu- 
cation." I knew very little about the nursery school and from what 
little I'd heard of it, I felt that it had no right to claim any place 
for itself among our country's "schools of learning." I honestly felt 
school began with the kindergarten. 


During my college years I studied about the child, his growth 
patterns, and his many needs and interests. During this time I was 
also introduced to the nursery school and became aware of its aims and 
functions. I saw how the good nursery was designed and organized for 
the young child and how it could contribute to his physical, mental, 
social, and intellectual development. 


As I acquired all this information it became a part of me and 
I accepted it as the truth. What I learned became a part of me and the 
philosophy of education which I was developing. I accepted because I 
had no reason or evidence to doubt the word of people possessing far 
more information and experience than I. You really can't argue or doubt 
an issue unless you are somewhat familiar with the facts pertaining to 
that issue. At college I was just learning the facts. 


As with so many other things in life, experience is the best 
teacher. My second student teaching assignment has been just wonderful 
because it has helped me to find a philosophy of cciucation which I really 
believe in. I consider the Glen Oaks Nursery School just tops. Every 
day I've seen the things I've been studying about appearing in my work 
with the children and now I can honestly say, "This I believe because 
I've seen similar incidents and I know the resultsj" 


Many friends upon learning of my student teaching with the 
four-year olds laugh and say it isn't teaching at all; they think it 
must be a snap because it's all play. Although I'd learned that "play" 
has its own aims or functions, it was only through watching and observing 
the children that I was able to see these aims and to realize how tre- 
mendous a lesson "play" carries with it. 


% Jean Schuck is a senior in the Early Childhood Program at the State 
University of New York, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Miss Schuck is describing her experience at Glen Oaks, a Cooperative 
Nursery School on Long Island under the direction of Miss Lillie 
Brissman. 
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One of the reasons I was so insecure during my first two weeks 
at nursery school was because I'd left a third grade where I'd been 
teaching the children how to do two-place subtraction problems or how to 
read. I taught the skills. Now I was in a situation where I watched 
children doing puzzles and painting pictures. I felt as though I'd 
switched from a "work" situation to one of "play." From my educational 
courses I knew that this "play" had important aims behind it and I knew 
what many of those aims were. Yet I had to find these out for myself 

if I were honestly to believe in their value. 


The first revelation came one afternoon after the children 
had gone home. I was straightening up the room and came across an un- 
finished puzzle. As I sat down to finish it, I was thinking that this 
would only take a few seconds; it must have taken a good four minutes] 
While struggling on the pieces I thought back at how often I'd seen the 
children doing this certain puzzle and how easy it seemed to me at that 
time. Suddenly I realized that I was really having to work on this 
puzzle, and then I thought of how much more work must be involved in this 
for a four-year-old. Certainly they were more familiar with this puzzle 
than I, but each time they put the individual pieces together they had to 
use their eyes and hands as well as their minds. 


This incident seemed to open my eyes and the next day I found 
myself scrutinizing the children as they went about their formal activi- 
ties. I watched their hands and bodies and facial expressions, And I 
noticed that so many of the things I'd seen them do before now seemed to 
be done differently. For the first time I noticed timt sometimes it 
really was a little struggle to get the doll's ara through the dress | 
sleeve and that driving a nail straight into a piece of wood took a low 
of physical effort and deserved a sigh of relief and satisfaction after 
it was ine : 


As I began to look at the various pieces of equipment we use 
in the rooms, I could find some way or ways if which the children could 
benefit through their "play" with it. I honestly saw how the good 
nursery school offers fabulous opportunities to the child's physical, 
mental, social, and intellectual development. | 


The activities in the doll corner offered another revelation 
for me. I had never had the opportunity to observe dramatic play. 
Although aware that dramatic play brings the young child into a closer 
contact with the life about him and makes him feel more secure in his 
environment, I wanted to see for myself just how this could be accom- 
plished. 


My first two experiences supervising this area were very trying 
ones because I didn't as yet know my place in this type of situation and 
so I felt most inadequate: what does an adult do in a situation where 
children are expressing and playing out their most inner and personal 
feelings? I discussed this problem with my cooperating teacher and she 
told me to stand by amd supervise and to intervene only at such times 
when a child's health am safety was involved or when I could make a 
suggestion to the children and thereby enrich their play activities. 
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I returned to the doll corner with more confidence; eventually 
I felt more secure and could "take in" what the children were doing and 
saying. I noticed how they were re-enacting events they'd seen or heard 
in their homes. They seemed to derive a great deal of satisfaction and 
pleasure from having things work out as they must have seen them or 
wished they might have. Points of conflict often arose: "Mother" says 
"Daughter" must not stay out late with her "Date" and "Father" says she 
may. It's a real problem to reach a decision --- and sometimes no de- 
cision can be reached. 


From such experiences as the above I've seen how children are 
able to express their inner feelings and to establish some concrete con- 
tact with this adult world around them. What social growth is taking 
placel 


Another activity that has greatly helped me to fully understand 
what values lie hidden in "play" is the block building. When I first 
looked upon a roadway a group of children had constructed, I thought to 
myself, "My, what fun that must be to spend an afternoon building with 
blocks§" I hadn't stopped to think about all the planning and creativity 
that went into the building of this super highway. 


The cooperation that so often develops during block play is an 
aim any teacher would strive for. I've observed certain children who 
couldn't play with others for any period of time join a group of block 
builders and work with them for the whole afternoon. 


Block play also offers excellent opportunities for the child 
to re-enact some of his experiences. Richard likes to build ferry ships 
and docks because he's been on the Staten Island Ferry and he knows all 
about boats. David has been to New York to see the U.N. and the other 
big buildings and so he likes to build along these lines. The association 
with past experiences means so much to the child. 


The opportunities block building offers to learning the basic 
principles of balance are endless. One afternoon I watched Mark as he 
tried to work out a problem: he tried so many times to build a tall wall 
with the blocks. Each time the blocks toppled over. After many attempts, 
Mark discovered that if he made the base of his wall broader, the top 
wouldn't tumble down! There is just so much to be learned through block 


playt 


The last activity that I would like to discuss is painting. My 
first experience in the paint room was most discouraging. Howard asked 
me for some green paint and I didn't know what colors to mix in order to 
get the desired green. Howard told me to mix yellow and bluel 


At our nursery school the children have a wonderful art experience. 


They are free to mix their own paints and the results of this freedom are 
marvelous. Not only have the children learned through their own efforts 
how to mix colors to new ones, but they also have developed a great appre- 
ciation for color itself. They simply are delighted if they can mix up 
some new and different shade of a common colore 
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The children express things they've seen or done through paint; 
this is a new medium of expression for them and they just love it. They 
may not be experts in their expression, but they are well satisfied with 
both their effort and their finished painting. In some cases the work is 
still in the manipulative stage, but many of them are beginning to paint 
pictures of themselves and their friends. Two girls recently painted 
pictures of mez one painted a picture of me when I'm sad while the other 
painted me when I'm happy§! These girls had a wonderful afternoon painting 
and chatting together. 


Perhaps the most exciting and lasting exverience of nursery 
school work occurred about three weeks ago soon after I'd reached these 
decisions about nursery education and felt so satisfied with my observations 
and conclusions. At that time a new child was enrolled in the group and 
I had the opportunity of comparing her with ovr regular children. 


Although I had little direct contact with Beth for the first 
two days, I saw how she clung to her mother's skirts and seemed ever 80 
lost in this new situation. On the third day of school she stood at a 
table where others were working on puzzles. After a while she came over 
to me and said, "I want to do that tool" I helped her select one of or 
easiest puzzles and we sat down together to work on it. 


Before we broke the puzzle up, we looked at the picture of the 
lamb and talked about it. Then we broke the puzzle and Beth tried to pit 
it together. As she picked up the first piece she asked me, "Where does 
this go?" T talked about the piece in relation to the whole picture; I 
honed this would help her locate its correct spot. However, I soon 
realized that she would not be able to get it by herself and seeing that 
her frustration would soon lead into tears, I showed her where it belonged. 
This procedure continued with the four remaining pieces. 


Having completed this first puzzle, Beth was anxious to begin 
another one. She was able to do no better with this one than she had been 
with the first one. Then she told me she wanted to do a "big" puzzle 
like those the others were doing. I knew this would be much too difficult 
for her and what the results would be: she tried to do the puzzle, began 
to cry and pushed the pieces away in frustration. 


Beth just hadn't had the experience of working with puzzles; she 
really didn't understand as yet what the puzzle really was or possess the 
skills to tackle it. Yet the other children who have been in nursery 
school are familiar with this type of game and know how to tackle its; and 
they derive much pleasure and satisfaction from this type of work. 


My second big experience with Beth occurred the next day when I 
spent the morning with her in the doll corner. I had hopes of introducing , 
her to this type of play. Some of the other children were in the room 
with us and they had already become involved in a play situation without 
any teacher's stimulation or guidance. Beth just stood along the wall and 
watched their every move with sheer fascination. 


I showed a doll to Bethe She looked at it and asked, "What can 
I do with it?" Suggesting that she could bathe it, I set up the tub of 
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water and soap suds and let her take over. This she enjoyed doing. Having 
finished, she brought the doll over to me and asked, "Now what can I do?" 

I suggested she could dry the baby. When this was accomplished she once 
again approached me with her same question of wanting to be told what to 

do next. I suggested such things as powdering and dressing the baby and 
then putting her in the carriage and feeding her. Beth did all these 
things I'd suggested but she needed my assistance in carrying out the 
activities. 


Having put baby in the carriage for her nap, Beth once again 
sought my help in what to do now. I was able to get her involved with 
a group of other "mothers" who'd also put their babies to bed and were 
now having a tea party. With her tea cup in front of her, Beth watched 
to see what the other girls would do. Seeing them sip the tea (water), 
she followed tneir example. She took a sip and then looked at me to ask, 
“What do I do with the water in my mouth?" 


Beth's early days were most similar to the above examples. She 
found herself in this new type of situation that was so strange and she 
didn't know how to act or possess the skills that many of the activities 
require. She relies upon either the teacher's guidance and help or copying 
the actions of other children. She is most inhibited. 


Beth is a few months older than most of the children in her group. 
The difference in all phases of development between her and the others is 
fantastic; it is almost unbelievable. One would think there was a differ- 
ence in yearse How great are Beth's chances to progress and develop during 
the coming months? I hope I shall have the chance of visiting her in 
nursery school this June. 


This opportunity to compare two children -- one with a nursery 
education and one with no such background -- has been a highlight in the 
wonderful discovery I've made during my second student teaching assign- 
ment. Nobody could doubt the value of the nursery school if they had 
the opportunity to experience what I have. 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN IN GROUP CONFERENCE 


Beth Stephenson 


Consultant for Cooperative Nursery Schools in New Jersey 


Spring is group conference time at the Playhouse Nursery 
School. "This is the way we learn more," the mothers say, "about 
our own children, about other children, and about what to expect 
from children in general." And the teacher adds, “The mothers give 
so much to each other and to me." 


The Playhouse Nursery School is a parent-cooperative where 
the mothers, in rotation, assist the teacher. An important part of 
their school planning is the participation of mothers and teachers in 
the experience of group conference. 


Preparation for this begins early in the fall. Each mother 
starts observing the children and she makes two kinds of records. 
First, she writes about her own child-how she thinks he feels about 
his home and the neighborhood circle, the people important to him, 
his fears, fantasies and special interests. This is a record of the 
child as he seems to her at that particular time in his growth. 


Second, she takes a look at the other children, concentrating 
on one at a time for a period of ten minutes or so, and then record- 
ing what she sees, how the child looks, what he does. In this way 
a file of records accumulates about each child in the group. 


The teachers also observe the children, often making anecdotal 
records which describe the high spots in a child's delight with paint 


or clay or climbing, or a child branching out in this social climate, 
or the growth of new emotional insights. 


By spring, then, the mothers and the teachers are ready for 
group conferences. The plan at each conference is to discuss only 
four or five children, so that they feel unhurried and ready to ex- 
plore all aspects of the growth they have been seeing and recording. 


Let's look at the development of discussion about Bill. He 
is near four, clear-eyed, dark-haired and handsome. Bill is one of 
the bigger children of the three year old group, but cautious and 
observant, full of questions about what others are doing. 
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The mother speaks first, telling about Bill at home. The 
teacher then describes Bill's natural caution at the beginning of 
his school experience and how far he has grown in all of his social 
relationships. From the records made by the mothers, there is 
further clarification of his early efforts to be accepted and the 
ways in which he has solved this for himself. The teacher then 
summarizes the various aspects of Bill's social growth, and together 
with the mothers, thinks through the specific ways of helping him. 


Leadership in the group conference moves from one to another. 
In another instance, the teacher takes the lead in discussing Ruth's 
tantrums. She draws out the problem from the mother, and suggests 
a number of helns for managing the situation. Further, she draws cn 
her own anecdotal records for the picture 6f Ruth in relaxed play 
with water, clay and paint, and in conversation with her friends. 
From here tne group adds further, asks some questions, and as a 
group come to decisions on ways in which they may help both Ruth and 
her mother. 


It is often from the mothers’ records that new insight comes. 
This was true with three year old Jill whose growth steps were not 
obvious until recorded by the mothers. Jill, so pretty and so neat, 
who discovered the joy of being messy. She talked about it emphati- 
cally and then after seeing it accepted moved on to "create." 


* 'Gushy, gushy and mushy, mushy and soft. Look.! 
Turns to look at Ted and Phil and folds hands to- 
gether. 'Look at my mess-mess hands.' Pats and 
smooths, and gives cookie to the observer. Holds 
another flat cookie, stands uv and looks at Ted's 
and Phil's butter, makes four more cookies and 
says, ‘Look at all my cookies.' She works and pvats- 
makes about fourteen cookies, little ones at the 
end-pounds the cookies with her whole arms, smiles 
and says, 'I'm going to make something so big you 
can't lift it up.' Makes a flat cookie, breaks a 
piece from it and makes it stand up on another 
cookie, and continues this process until she has 
what looks like a fence." 


Sometimes the conference group just relaxes in sheer enjoyment 
of the mothers! records, so successful are some of them in catching 
a wonder mood, and in holding all the freshness of the child's 
language, as with these four year olds. 


"Alice had asked George to play doctor or house with 
her, to which he agreed. They proceeded to the dress 
up room and Bob and Lex followed. Alice immediately 
lay on the floor and remained in a prone position for 
the rest of the incident. 


Ceorge: (to Bob and Lex) 'You be the two boys. 
Pretend the mother died.! 
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Lex: 


'Wwe want two daddies, ! 
"God will make me a daddy by magic. 
has wings.' 
'de's not a bird. 


KH 


George vrotested. 
God 


He's a sort of make be- 
lieve man....half real and half make believe. 
He lives in heaven above tue sky.' 

'The sky never ends.! 

'Except when it's nighttime.! 

'T wonder what makes the sky from falling down?’ 
'I think God does.! 

‘How does the Lord get back un in the sky?! 
'The sky is where God lives. 
end some place.! 

‘Must be some magic....Sky is magic, 
go in an airplane or take a bird to find out. '" 


The sky has to 


So let's 


Out of the group conferences come many values; new insights con- 
cerning the children studied, a new idea of young children in general, 
new and deeper appreciations of the ways of children. 
all would take a long time, but these are the methods by which one 
nursery school group, mothers and teachers, are learning about children. 


To describe them 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 


preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constantly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBS Il. SUBSCRIBERS 
$3.50 ACTIVE 2.00 LIBRARIZ 
1.00 STUDENT ——* 4 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired - write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 

Address 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


If you happen to have missed a small book titled, First 
Steps in a Grownuy World, you will want to have it for your nursery 
school book shelf. It says so much, and says it so simply and 
directly. Bspecially for mothers in this early relationship with 
their young children, this is rich and reassuring material. 


Mrs. Mary Edge Harlan is a mother, grandmother, and director 
of the San Pascual Nursery School in Pasadena. She says that this 
book has been writing itself for twenty years, and indeed one has 
the feeling that here is the wise insight which has been shared 
with many parents and many children. 


Her descriptions and suggestions are common sense for they 
relate to the everyday experience of living with children, the 
ordinary situations which we all know and which seem simple enough 
until they suddenly prove baffling. Here is a sense of the pleasure 
of being with children and especially an awareness of growth. It is 
a guide to the truly thoughtful relationship which all parents want 
with their children. 


First Steps in a Grownup World, Help for Parents of Preschool 
Children, by Mary Edge Harlan. Abelard Press, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, 1952. Price $1.95. 
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An interesting pamphlet concerned with stories for young 
children has just appeared, issued by the Alumnae Association of the 
Nursery Training School of Boston. Those who remember, or are still 
using the pamphlet Formlas for Fun, issued by the same group two 
years ago, will be glad to find another which deals with creative 
experience. 


Their foreword tells something about its plan: 

“Stories happen for young children. Daily events, facts 
as we find them in our world, the adventure of life 
being lived, are the makings of the tales that mean 
most. 


Stories are a way of talking to young children. WNarra- 
tives can be as immediate as an account of bedtime 
routine. Home-made, spur of the moment stories, told 
with a special child in mind, are often more effective 
than store bought books because they fit the listener." 
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Here is an assortment, indicative of the stories children 
love.........imaginative, nonsense tales, folk tales, everyday 
happenings. There is included also an excellent bibliography. 


Tell-Tales. Prepared by Ruth Wales and Helen Wiley. 
Bibliography by Elizabeth M. Laurie. Issued by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the Nursery Training School of Boston, 355 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 1953. Price 50 cents. 


The pamphlet, Do Babies Have Worries is another one which 
should have a place on the nursery school book shelf. Written by 


Mrs. Bingham, who is the mother of four children, it is prepared by 
a layman for laymen and has been carefully checked by leading 
psychiatrists. 


Its premise is the need of growing children for love, what 
happens to them wken they have a full quota, and the effect when 
there is withdrawal or lack of affectionate relationship. There are 
as many kinds of parental love as there are parents, but Mrs. Bingham 
has chosen here three aspects of love.......affectionate, which is 
accepting and expressed; dutiful, when the child feels that he is 
loved by his parents because they have to love him; and smothering, 
which is the overwhelming possessiveness of some parerts. 


Through amusing drawings and a short summary of each situation 
depicted, Mrs. Bingham shows what happvens when the situation is 
handled in each of these three ways. Mrs. Bingham has shown very 
ordinary problems.....eating, feer, hostility.....problems which are 
common to parents everywhere. Especially she points up values and 
this is the real immortance of the pamphlet. 


De Babies Have Worries by June Bingham. Published by Health 
Publications Institute, Inc. 216 North Dawson Street, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 1951. 


At a time when the subject of discipline itself is in need of 
clarification, there has come a new study which is a truly significant 
one. It states clearly the cofusions which exist in our thinking 
about discipline and it clarifies the possible answers to this thinking. 


Dr. Katherine Wolf, in The Controversial Problem of Discipline, 
has presented in a calm and exceptionally well written wey, the two 
sides of the present confusion.....discipline from the standpoint of 
parents and educators, and discipline from the standroint of the cnild. 


j 


She has related both to the very broad goal of education, that of 
passing on cultural traditions. 


She arrives first at a general conclusion which says that 
“the necessary amount of discipline is necessary and that too much 
is too much." And then Dr. Wolf goes on to redefine what is meant 
by "necessary" and what is implied by "too much," by distinguishing 
three basic concepts. First, that the child's wishes are different 
from the child's needs; second that helping a child to grow up is 
not identical with molding him according to the adult's image and. 
third, that discipline need not be punishment. 


Dr. Wolf says, “.....we would call discipline necessary if it 
respects the child's needs, helps the child to grow up and serves 
to sustain and improve the relation of love between parents and 
children." 


Dr. Wolf has concluded further that ".....if parents succeed 
in differentiating between needs and wishes, their child will feel 
neither overpowered by the strength of his instinctual drives, nor 
threatened by their gratification.” And again, "Discipline dis- 
tinguished from punishment should keep the child out of trouble 
without being experienced as a loss of love.* 


Dr. Wolf ends with a very real challenge-to know all we can 
about discipline as part of our culture, and to use this knowledge 
with courage and imagination. She is speaking to parents and 
teachers as well as to all who are concerned with children. 


The Controversial Problem of Discipline by Dr. Katherine M,. 
Wolf. A Child Study Publication. The Child Study Association of 


America. 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, New York. 1953 


If you are looking for some supplementary material to use 
with music experiences, you may want to look over a new book, 
Tunes to Play and Play With. Written by a parent whose purpose was 
to have fun with his children at the piano the tunes are geared 
for keyboard participation. 


Tunes to Play and Play With. For Children and Grownups. 
by Stanley Fletcher. Published by Affiliated Musicians, Inc. 


Los Angeles 44, California. 1953 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE FEDERAL LEVEL: 


White House Conference on Education 


The House Education sub-committee has approved HR 7601; 
S 2723, which would authorize appropriation of $1,500,000. to 
finance a series of State Conferences on education, to be followed 
by a White House Conference on Education. The State Conferences 
would bring together professional educators and other citizens, 
and would provide the basis for the White House Conference on 
Education which would concentrate on the national implications 
of educational problems, 


Cooperative Education Research 
S 2856; HR 76 would authorize the office of Education 


_to conduct cooperative research with other groups on a matching 


fund basis, thus coordinating more effectively research skills 

and facilities in colleges, universities, state departments of 

education, local school systems and voluntary organizations in- 
terested in the field of education. 


& 


Advisory Committee 


S 272h; HR 7520 would establish a National Advisory 
Committee on Education to serve in advisory capacity to Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The committee would plan for 
studies by specialists on educational problems having broad 
national implications, and would recommend specific actions based 


on findings 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


U.S. sub-committee on Juvenile Delinquency was voted 
$175,000. to continue study and investigation of national aspects 
of the problem, and examination of federal programs concerned 
re with prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquents. Legis- 
te. lative proposals now being developed: 


ace Runaway Children - Thousands of children who run away 
s each year are apprehended in other States. Frequently, 
such children, for lack of means to return them home, 
are committed as delinquents to the institutions in 
the States where they are apprehended or to the Federal 
Government . 


ae Non-support of Minor Children - Tens of thousands of 
‘ae minor children are deprived of parental support each 
year because deserting fathers move out of state, 
Hearings will be held on S 2662 dealing with this 
problem. 


Black-Market Babies - Federal legislation will be con- 
sidered to deal with the problem of interstate traffic 
in blackemarket babies. The sub-committee found that 
unscrupulous operators in this traffic sell babies 

to the highest bidders without regard to the welfare 
of either child or prospective adoptive parents. 


Income tax deduction for child care: 


Income tax revision bill passed by House still allowing 
special deduction up to $600. a year for child care for working 
widows, widowers, or legally separated persons. 


Also provides that up to $1,250. of retirement income of 


persons over 65 would be exempt from federal income taxes. (NEA 
has supported this provision, beneficial to retired teachers.) 


ON THE STATE LEVEL: 


Maryland 


Bill to exempt nursery schools and kindergartens from 
certification and supervision by State Department of Education de- 
feated. Legislation proposed to provide for licensing by Depart- 
ment of Public Health as a state requirement, rather than on local 
or county levele 
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Oregon 


Mrs. John E. Phemister, President of Portland's A.N.E. 
advises that their organization is undertaking a study of stan- 
dards for teachers in mrsery schools and day care centers which, 
it is hoped, will "aid in the setting up of standards ++ with 
the hope that such standards may be used presently to certify 
teachers." 


California 


No possibility of action on child care and/or parent 
cooperative nursery school legislation at the current legislative 
budget session. However, the problems in each of these areas 
are of a serious nature. In connection with parent cooperative 
mursery schools, the restrictive adult education measures 
enacted in the 1953 session have resulted in sharp curtailment 
of the program under adult education leadership. 


Regarding California child care centers program, the 
inclusion of certain restrictive clauses in the legislation 
enacted last year, resulted in an approximate increase of 25% in 
the overall parent fee schedule. This, together with shifting 
employment and other factors (for instance, in San Francisco the 
de-programming of temporary housing developments) has resulted 
in decreased enrollment. Available data points to an increasing 
need far the service. Attempt to obtain some modification of the 
fee schedule through "special call" legislation was considered 
inadvisable in view of budget session and "economy" pressures. 


% & 


Washington 


Miss Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, reports requests for the Washington 
State legislative data, compiled in connection with the report 
on suegislative Trends Pertaining to Educational Services for 
Children under Six." 


Are YO talking about, or working for 
legislation in YOUR city, county, state? 
If it's worth working for, it's worth 
printing in the next issue of the Bulletin. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Erika Happel Rosemark 


Educational Supervisor Wanted for Child Care Centers in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Child Care Centers, Ince, member of the Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., a Red Feather Service providing 
day care for pre-school children, has an opening for an 
Educational Supervisor, man or woman. 

Requirements: An M.A. in childhood development or early 
childhood education, plus teaching experience in the field, 
plus some teacher training or supervisory work. 

The Educational Supervisor will be responsible for planning 
the program with the teachers; supervising teachers, college 
student trainees and volunteers; will help to co-ordinate 
the education program with the case work and health program; 
and do some teaching. 

Beginning salary $290.00 a year. This will be upgraded 
according to training and experience. 


Memo from Winifred A. Moore, Day Care Consultant, Child 
Welfare League of America. 


Day Care is a professionl Good openings, requiring special 
skills, are hard to fill. 

THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA constantly has knowledge 
of openings in day care at various levels, and in various 
parts of the country. Openings for directors of day care 
agencies; for directors or coordinators of community programs; 
for consultants on local or state licensing staffs; for con- 
sultants for staffs of local, state or national agency pro- 
grams. Some of these are unusually challenging, involving 
pioneering in new commnities related to atomic energy 
installations and similar defense areas. 


These jobs require not only basic skills in nursery education 
or early childhood education (or sometimes in social casework) 
but also orientation to the services of casework (and/or 
education) and of health; knowledge of community organization; 
understanding of the work of other professions serving child- 
ren; ability to work with lay groups; and the imagination 

and judgment needed to develop, coordinate and/or administer 
a Services 


Salaries are comparable to those of other responsible jobs at 
top levels, in the particular agency and community. 
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If this sounds exciting, let us know of your interest, 

so we can let you know when we hear of an appropriate 
opening. Applications from well-qualified and experienced 
persons are welcomed by Miss Judith Cauman, Day Care 
Consultant, CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMsRICA, 3)5 East 

6th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Opening for a Director for the Waterbury Day Nursery, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The Waterbury Day Nursery is looking for a new director. 
The school consists of fifty children from the ages of 
two to eight, and a staff of five. 

The Director should have nursery school or kindergarten 
experience and a social service background would be 
desirable. 

Living accomodations are available, if desired. 

The salary will depend on training and experience and 
whether or not the Director will live at the nursery. 
Salary will probably start around $3,000. anmually. 
Send applications to: Mrs. Edward R. Jones, Waterbury 
Day Nursery Association, 6 Kingsbury Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


Graduate assistanships, Oregon State Sollee. 


The Family Life Department in the School of Home 
Economics at Oregon Staite College offers four 
graduate assistantships each year. The graduate 
assisstanship entails teaching in the nursery 
school 5 mornings a week and carries a stipend of 
$875-1080 a year. It is offered students in the 
graduate school working for advanced degrees. 
Applications may be made to Mrs. Katherine H. Read 
Department of Family Life 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State Tolleze 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


Arizona: Imogene J. Myrland 
2444 E. Hawthorne 


Tuscon, Arizona 


Some progress is being made in securing legislation for 
licensing of Child Care Centers in Arizona. The city of Phoenix 
now has a licensing ordinance. In Tuscon, the corporate limits 
cover only a small part of the metropolitan area which means it 
is impractical to have a licensing act for the city alone. Before 
the State Legislature at the present time is a licensing act, 
embodied in a new Code, which outlines the duties of the State 
Health Department. 


California: Theresa S. Mahler 

= Child Care Office 

i 135 Van Ness Avenue 

San Francisco 2, California 


The fourth South Pacific Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America was held in Santa Monica on March 18, 
19 and 20. Leaders of the three Institutes on Day Care were 
Judith Cauman, Day Care Consultant for the Child Welfare League of 
America; Norah Clancy, field consultant for preschool children of 
the California State Denartment of Education; Abigail Eliot, director 
of teacher educetion, Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena... 


The Califonia State Council of Coonerative Nursery Schools 
met in Long Beach, March 27 and 28. The meeting included six dis- 
cussion groups on cooperative nursery school thinking, as well as 
business and committee reports on Standards, Housing, Insurance, 
Legislation. Total of Cooverative nursery schools in California is 
now well over two hundred. 


The dedication program for the new Westside Jewish Community 
Center in Los Angeles will be held May 2nd. The speaker will be 
Frances Horwich (Miss Frances of Ding Dong School). The topic: 
The Impact of Television on Families Today. 


The state wide Conference of the California Association for 
Nursery Education will be held May 21, 22, and 23 in the Pacific 
Palisades. Dr. Robert Sears of Stanford University will give the 
keynote address--The Child's Fifth Freedom. It is planned that 
discussion groups will be made up of representatives from all types 
of nursery schools. 
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The Pre-School Association of Southern California, a group of 
directors and teachers of private schools, will meet in June with 
the Valley Directors Association and the Foothill Association for 
Nursery Education. Their speaker will be Dr. Abigail Eliot who will 
talk on "The Development and Training of Nursery School Personnel." 


The California Association for Childhood Education International 
held its 29th Annual Study Conference in San Francisco on February 27 
and 28, The theme of the meetings was Learning at Its Best and the 
keynote address was given by Dr. Donald H. Tippett, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church in San Francisco. He spoke on "Education for Citizen- 
ship in a Democracy." Fourteen study groups met to discuss various 


aspects of Learning at Its Best. 


The Arcadia Non Profit Cooperative Nursery School has just 
announced a Board Member Institute, its premise "the creative strength 
of a cooperative nursery school stems from the effectiveness of its 
planning board." Dr. Donald McNassor, Claremont Graduate School of 
Education will be the speaker. 


Colorado: Helen C. McMillen 
836 Salem Street 
Denver 8, Colorado 


There are now 74 supervised play groups for children from 
three to five years of age, functioning under the Parent and Pre- 
school Education Program of the Denver Public Schools. Each group 
meets for half day twice a week, 


In this program, there are six blind children enrolled. One 
of the group teachers was sent to George Peabody College for special 
training in work with visually handicapped children. One half of 
her time is planned .for making home visits to these children and to 
others ready for group experience. 


Tais is providing a valuable experience both for the visually 
handicapped children and the other children in the groups. The 
mothers too are gaining new understanding. 


At Colorado & & !! a course in child development for non- 
majors has proved extremely successful. 


Dorothy White Hindman has resigned from the preschool at 
Colorado A & M and her place has been taken by Mrs. Joanne Strickler. 


Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


On February 10, the Boards and Staffs of seven non profit 
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nursery schools met at the Ravinia Nursery School to discuss prob- 
lems and solutions to problems. The nursery schools represented 
were from neighboring Illinois communities. The discussion, led by 
Mrs. Rosalie Weinfeld, director of the Ravinia Nursery School, in- 
cluded a sharing of budget problems and their solution—---through 
benefits, public aid and increased tuition. Since many of the 
schools find it necessary to use volunteer help a suggestion was 
made that a joint assistant teacher end volunteer training program 
be established. The schools also voiced the need for a psychiatric 
social worker who might handle staff referrals. The possibility of 
joint purchasing of equipment and supplies was also investigated. 


The Chicago Association for Nursery Schools has sponsored 
two workshops this year, one on music and the second on literature. 
In June there will be a dinner meeting at which Mr. Otto Robinson, 
parent and educator, will speak on “What Can a Parent Expect of a 
Nursery School 


Mrs. Marion DeLargy, Director of the Glencoe Nursery School, 
Glencoe, reports that an excellent set of slides titled "Beyond the 
Cradle" are now available. Written and illustrated by Naoma 
Zimmerman, a nursery school parent who has her degree in psychiatric 
social work from the University of Chicego, "they telescope what 
has been learned in decades of child care research and bring into 
sharp focus the interplay of physical and emotional process during 
the first five years.* 


Indiana: Isabelle Diehl 
School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


When the Evansville Preschool and the Faster Seal Nursery 
School of Evansville were unable to secure recent graduates as 
teachers, they arranged theixs schedules so that they might share 
one teacher. Barbara Lensing who has the two jobs is finding this 
a most satisfying experience. 


The Preschool Center of the Vanderburgh County Society for 
Crippled Children opened in the fall of 1953, with part time speech 
therapy and physical therapy incorporated into the program. The 
Society now has plans for a Rehabilitation Center which will make it 
vossible for the program to include full speech, physical and occu- 
pational therapy. The newly formed Parent Council of the Center is 
concerned with learning more about handicapped children and with 
helping to educate the community to an awareness of the problen. 


The Nursery Center Committee of the Health and Welfare Council 
of Indianapolis has been studying the needs for standards and licen- 
sing in all preschool centers over a period of three years. They have 
compiled a set of minimum and preferred standards for the centers and 
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are working out a plan for the best administration of a licensing law. 


Bess-Gene Gillespie, graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
has joined the nursery school staff of Purdue University. 


Kansas: Luella M. Foster 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association held its annual meeting at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan on March 20. The program included a 
panel discussion on "How Programs for Preschool Children Can Be 
Extended and Improved." Margaret Nesbitt Murphy spoke on "Play's the 
Thing." Dr. Lois Schulz was chairman of local arrangements. Ruth 
McNeilly, Kansas University Nursery School is secretary-treasurer of 
the Association and Luella M. Foster is State Chairman. 


Two workshops were conducted by the Kansas Preschool Association, 
on "Practices and Policies in Caring for Preschool Children," the first 
in August in Wichita, and the second in October in Lawrence. Miss 
Judith Cauman of the Child Welfare League of America was principal 
speaker at the Association workshop held in Kansas City in February. 

The Association is preparing a pamphlet titled, "Helping Parents 
Select a Nursery School or Day Care Facility." 


The University of Kansas is planning a correspondence course 
on Child Development and Care which will be of help to persons oper- 
ating private day care homes and to others needing background material. 


Kentucky: Opal P. Wolford 
Berea College 
Department of Home Economics 
Berea, Kentucky 


Mrs. Virginia Chance is President of the Louisville Association 
for Children Under Six. The Association held a one day workshop in 
Louisville on February 19. Teachers, psychologists, social workers 
and pediatricians participated in the discussion groups. Speaker at 
the dinner meeting was Dr. James Hymes, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


All colleges within the State sent delegates to a three day 
workshop in Human Growth and Development, March 11 to 13, in Rich- 
mond. Ways in which prospective teachers may be helped in their under- 
standing of children was discussed by college administrators and 
teachers. Dr. Willard Olson, from the University of Michigan was one 
of the main speakers. This was the second workshop sponsored by the 
State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education. 
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Maryland: Sarah S. Van Camp 
2027 W. Rogers Avenue 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 


The Baltimore Association for Preschool Education held a two 
day Institute on Music for Young Children. The Institute was led 
by Mrs. Edna G. Buttolph, music specialist from the Bank Street 
School. Over one hundred teachers participated in the discussion 
and in actual demonstration of techniques. This Institute was the 
second planned by the Association--the first being the one held last 


year on Block Play. 


The Baltimore Association has published a booklet, "School 
Life Begins for the Child Under Six" which is being widely used by 
welfare agencies and schools. Further information concerning this 
booklet should be directed to Mrs. Van Camp. 


Minnesota: Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


Miss Wilhelmina Baumans of The Hague, Holland was the guest 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, February 
1-4. She is one of three hundred educators from all over the world 
on a seven month visit in the United States under the sponsorship 
of the State Department. Miss Baumans is the director of a Dutch 
nursery school and kindergarten and trains teachers in the Nether- 
lands. During her stay in Minneapolis she showed films of Dutch 
schools, appeared on TV and spoke to many groups. One of her par- 
ticular interests is the American Indian. She "dreams" that someday 
she may return to this country to work with nursery school and kin- 
dergarten children of this race. 


Miss Donna Miske is now teaching kindergarten in the St. Paul 
Public Schools. She formerly worked with Mrs. Roberta Rindfleisch 
of the Division of Social Welfare on inspection and licensing of 
nurseries in Minnesota. 


ow rge 


Florence Mary Mason 
341 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 


A bill now before the New Jersey State Legislature if passed 
would amend the nursery school licensing law and would authorize the 
state to charge a fee for each license granted. Funds raised would 
be used to pay the salary of an additional field consultant. 


The New Jersey Association for Nursery Education has just 


issued a free booklet for parents titled, "What to Look For ina 
Nursery School or Day Nursery." 
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Hew York: Mary Barrett 
Department of Child Development 
Cornell University, Ithica, New York 


The New York State Council for Early Childhood Education 
will hold its annual conference in Buffalo, April 1-3. Chairman 
of the Conference is Allan P. Bradley, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo. 


The 1953-54 Directory of officers and chairmen of the New 
York ACECE, the New York Association for Childhood Education and 
its local branches, and the New York Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation and local branches, has just been published. ACE! and 
NANE officers are also included in the directory. 


Mrs. Wilma Scott is chairman of the New York ACECE and also 
president of the New York ANE Working Council. Mrs. Dorothy Hayes 
is president of NYACE, 


Qhio: Ruth Highberger 
University of Cincinnati 
College of Home Economics 
Cincinnati, 21, Ohio 


The Visiting Committee of the Preschool Education Council of 
Cincinnati is visiting upon invitation some thirty-two nursery 
schools in Greater Cincinnati. This is the second year such visits 
have been made. During 1951-52, the Committee set up standards 
for nursery schools which are used as a yardstick for evaluating 
schools visited. Two members of the Committee visit each school while 
it is in session. The head teacher with the help of one member of the 
committee fills out a detailed questionnaire dealing with staff, pro- 
eram, equipment, etc. Though there are some schools which do not meet 
the standards, all are working toward them. 


Washington: Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 


University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


The Association of Graduate Nursery School Teachers, Seattle, 
held their monthly meeting at which time Mrs. Louise Kiskaddon, former 
supervisor of the Seattle Public Nursery Schools, presented a paper 
on some differences between day nurseries and nursery schools. 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education met recently 
at the Main Branch of the Seattle Day Nursery. There were three 
demonstrations on scientific and nature materials of interest to 
children; sensory experiences for children; puzzles which may be made 
using prints of well known artists, Miss Judith Cauman, of the Child 
Welfare League led the Institutes on Day Care at the Chilé Welfare 
League Of America regional meeting, March 21-23. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM A MEMBER 


(The following letter written by an NANE member was instrumental in 
setting un a Tools and Mechanics fund-a fund which will make it 
possible for NANE to speak out more forcibly for young children and 
broaden communication with a variety of individuals and groups who 
are interested in Nursery Education. Total on hand is now $624.18.) 


Hotel Nicollet Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Ocotber 30, 1953 


N.A.N.E. 
Millie Almy, President 


Dear Millie- 


es I have been thinking since the N.A.N.E. business meeting this morning- 
es and I find myself truly realizing some of the things I already knew. 


ae l. Little children are important. 


2. Little children speak for themselves in ways that are not easily 
understood. 


3. It takes skill and effort to mobilize the resources that are avail- 
able to develop the greatest resource of all--the children. 


4. N.A.N.E. has a very important place in developing these resources to 
protect and develop our children. 


5. N.A.N.E. is an organization of infinite potentielity for bringing 
about good things for young children--it has the purpose, it has the 
will, it has theheart, it has the imagination, it has the people-- 
though not enough of them-- ‘ 
BUT 
6, It does not have the tools. 


Even though it acts like twice as much under its historically devoted and 
inspired leadership and membership, a budget of $4000 cannot (as we have 
heard) provide the barest essentials of postage and clerical help. I 
think none of us wants the precious creative and planning energies of our 
officers and committee members to go into routine mechanical chores. 
Chores are worthy and dignified--but it is extravagant to use limited 
time this way. We all expressed our desire for the Board to spend the 
next year or so in finding more effective ways of carrying out our pur- 
poses and the program we are capable of developing. In order to truly 
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reach people--even in the literal sense of the written or the print- 
ed word, or face to face contact--or long-distance telephone--it 
takes money for postage, for travel, for printing. And to reach 
their understanding it takes some other materials and devices-—-per- 
haps radio, TV or any of the other things this wonderfully creative 
group can think up. 


I am sure that we can provide for ourselves the tools that we 
need for the next year to find other ways of strengthening our mechanics 
in order to carry out our purposes more effectively. So--here is my 
contribution--what is a large sum to me--although not large enough 
by itself to pay for all these things. It is my hope and my confi- 
dent expectation that other N.A.N.E. members will want to contribute 
to a fund that can set us on the way toward developing a permanent 
plan. 


Please bring this to the attention of other N.A.N.E. members 
so they can have a chance to contribute to our own healthy develop- 
ment. But please do not use my name--just say a member of N.A.N.E. 


Contributions to this fund may be mailed to Gertrude Chittenden, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 7 Ferry Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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NAME OF PAMPHLET 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 .....+-s- 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School - That's 
What You Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jr. ... 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per dos.) 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? 
by Sister Mary de Lourdes eevee © © 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl. 
Essentials of Nursery School Education .....-e«-e-e-erece 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read... . eo 
(25 or more copies .25 each) 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett .....2.-+-e-e- 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Nursery School Before and After ($.50 per doz.) eee 
Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern - What 
are We Educating For? by Ruth Benedict . . « 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries ..... 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School by Dorothy Haupt . . 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School .....e. 
(.04 each for 50 to 100 copies; .03 each for 100 or more) 
Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools - Programs 
and Standards ...... . + (25 or more copies .35 each) 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. . . . « 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Today's Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder . ..... eee 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak. 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. . « 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


PRICE 
$1.25 
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250 
220 
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205 


NO. 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications 
list will be sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each 
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